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Our 75th Anniversary is almost over. It’s been a good year, I feel. This 
issue of Interpretation reflects upon the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture of NPS Interpretation. The articles have meaning, of course, 
beyond our Anniversary Year. They were compiled by Andy Kardos of 
Harpers Ferry Center and Lea Murray of the Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Division of Interpretation, co-coordinators for this issue. 


As you read these articles and as we go into a new year together, 
remember what good things happened for NPS Interpretation this year: 


The first year of the NPS educational outreach program known as 
Parks as Classrooms completed its first year, and began a second 
cycle. More than 80 educational outreach programs were fur. ded 
through Parks as Classrooms in two years. The NPS is back in the 
business of educational outreach. 

The NPS began the difficult but necessary process of looking at its 
workforce, and changing its structure to enable various disciplines, 
including NPS Interpretation, to upgrade positions and recognize 
professional work. 

The NPS 75th Anniversary Symposium in Vail called strongly for in- 
creased interpretive and educational outreach services through-out 
the System. It validated concepts from The Interpretive Challenge 
(1988) by including them in the Symposium recommendations. 

The US Congress, Office of Management and Budget, Department 
of the Interior, and National Park Service seriously considered re- 
quests for increased front-line interpretive and educational out- 
reach services in the 1993 Fiscal Year Budget. The 75th 
Anniversary Symposium recommendations were cited often in jus- 
tifying such requests. 

The National Park Foundation refocused its mission to support NPS 
interpretation, education, volunteerism, and employee development. 
It began soliciting grant requests from parks in these four areas. 
Over 200 NPS Interpreters joined 700 others at this year’s National 
Association for Interpretation National Workshop in Vail. A month 
later, 25 more NPS interpreters gathered in Honolulu with nearly 
500 delegates from 46 countries to discuss worldwide interpretation 
and its importance to the travel and tourist industry at the Third 
Global Congress of Heritage Interpretation International. 

Wilson Hunter, Jr, from Canyon de Chelly NM was awarded the 
tenth annual Freeman Tilden Award during the NAI workshop. All 
ten national Tilden Recipients (1982-1991) gathered for this event, 
and recorded their thoughts about the importance of NPS Inter- 
pretation for a future training video. 


As we begin our next 75 years together, may we grow, improve, 
and excel in our interpretation for visitors and students 
throughout the System. Happy Anniversary. 


Michael D Watson 
Chief of Interpretation 
Washington Office 
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W Eugene Cox 
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Visitor Services 
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Challenges for the Nineties 


In June of 1973, “A Report on National Park Service Interpreta- 
tion” was issued to the field. This report, written by William E 
Everhart, then Director of the Harpers Ferry Center, identified the 
crisis we faced in Interpretation. Eighteen years later, interpreta- 
tion is not only facing the same crisis but perhaps its demise. 
Everhart’s report does not recount the many significant achieve- 
ments of interpretation and what they have meant to the mission 
of the Service, nor will I. But as managers we should be aware that 
these accomplishments are achieved by individuals and not the 
agency. This is not the way it should be. Why is it this way? Per- 
haps a management analyst could explain. It appears the in- 
dividual interpreter is making activities happen without the 
support of the agency. If this observation is accurate, the implica- 
tions are very serious. 
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Interpretation as come a long way, 


we hope, in the last 75 years. One 
example is this exhibition at Yel- 
lowstone. 





The opening statement of the 1973 report said, Interpretation has 
one role: to support the mission of the National Park Service. All of 
our programs should be related to the legislated mandate of the 
park. Today, we need to ask how did we get here and what is hap- 
pening to the field of interpretation? Everhart related how in the 
1960s we were adding five to ten parks a year to the system. These 
new parks had to be staffed and funded for the increasing number 
of visitors. He indicated that for this type of predicament there is a 
traditional relief route for an agency: to consolidate several units 
that have similar responsibilities, eliminating unit supervisors, 
and placing all activities under a single chief. 

For the NPS the solution was the formation of the Interpretation 
and Resource Management and the technician programs. Everhart 
said it best! He wrote that from within the agency, two criticisms 
were levelled at these new organizational concepts from the begin- 
ning: That they tended to place interpretation in the hands of 
non-interpreters; that most of the positions ‘saved” or more precise- 
ly, eliminated"were interpretive positions.” 

In the National Park Service the Division of Interpretation has not 
shared equally in the growth of other activities, Everhart wrote. 
He added, In the Great Smokies they identified 17 new interpre- 
tive programs from January, 1969 to June, 1971 that were 
initiated with no increases. If there is one issue all interpreters 
agree with it is the overload of new programs and new initiatives 
they receive with no staffing and funding increases. This is damag- 
ing morale and is overworking a segment of our work force that is 
already frayed at the edges. Many of our best employees are leav- 
ing. Everhart continues by saying in situations like this our core 
program is slighted and quality is lost because interpreters don't 
have the time needed to develop or research the new programs, su- 
pervise, provide logistics, etc for add-on programs. 

Interpretation has an important task in assisting management in 
the issues that face the agency. We are interpreters of national 
treasures who can be no less than professional, and we are protec- 
tors of the resource through preventive education. We are the 
outreach arm of the Service. We market the NPS nationwide. Why 
then do we not receive the funds to do our job and when budget 
first to be cut? One observation I have is that interpreters do not 
tell management of all the jobs that we are doing and how we help 
influence the park service’s image. Everhart asked in a question- 
naire, Is your park interpretive program now operating at 
standard? Surprisingly only 23 of 121 superintendents reported 
their interpretive operation met minimum standards. 

In 1988 the National Parks and Conservation Association publish- 
ed a report on the parks and interpretation. They said, the 
national parks are national in scope, yet global in significance. 
This is exactly how interpreters must think (and act accordingly). 
As the image makers of the Service we must carry this message to 
the public as we address the critical issues of the agency. The 
NPCA report said, National Park Service interpreters are an im- 
portant link between the resources and the visitors. The report 
also stated that developing support for interpretation within the 
agency has always been a problem. 




















These comments remind me of the present efforts on the profes- 
sionalization of the ranger work force and strengthens the notion 
of having a professional series for interpretation. Our hiring prac- 


resource knowledge is a critical barrier to effective resource 
management interpretation, the report continued. The NPCA indi- 
cates Some interpreters are quite knowledgeable about resources, 
but subject matter expertise is not consistent in NPS interpreta- 
tion. Research responsibilities have essentially been stripped from 
interpretation. Interpretive rangers and specialists are spending 
more time as managers of front-line operations and supervising 
seasonal and volunteer interpreters. Because of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management classification standards for park rangers, 
there is no ‘positive educational requirement’ for interpretive posi- 
tions. Accordingly rangers do not even need an undergraduate 


ing once they are in the organization. And we cannot give four 
years of academic training in a two week class. Interpreters should 
be doing considerably more research. I often hear we should use 
volunteers, and they are very helpful, but most managers do not 
realize they take 25 per cent or more of the interpretive super- 
visors time. It is a Catch 22 situation. The report stated: 
Knowledge of the resource and interpretive skills are both essen- 
tial to quality interpretation. People hired as interpreters must 
have appropriate resource knowledge and possess an under- 
graduate degree. In concluding the report mentioned that one of 
interpretation’s primary responsibilities should be to interpret criti- 
cal resource issues. I couldn't agree more. 


The most telling remarks are: National Park Service employees, espe- 
cially interpreters, have sdelabwhinéndaietes 
epee ye A positive image helps rally support for 
the parks. The national park system cannot survive intact in the fu- 
ture without the efforts of interpretation. The NPS should recognize 
its mandate for interpretation, set and fulfill interpretive core mis- 


sion responsibilities, and commit to hiring, and 
career who will carry the NPS 
into the future. these challenges requires a management ap- 


At the conclusior. of the report are some excellent recommendations 
that I wish coul J be carried out. I have some of my own which, I think 
complement these and those of Bill Everhart’s of 18 years ago. 


Our challenges for the nineties are: 

1. Establish a programming and budgeting process for interpretation. 

2. Employ an Assistant Director of Interpretation in the 

Washington office with a staff and funding to carry out the respon- 

sibilities of the job. 

3. Provide the staffing necessary for us to carry out our mandate. 

4. In the Washington Office an interpretive staff member should be 

to each of the ten regions leaving the chief and his core 

to manage the interpretive functions of the NPS on a national 

and international level. 

5. Maintain the existing Chief of In tion position with a 

cooperating association, volunteer in the parks, cultural and 
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natural resource coordinators. 
6. Establish a professionai interpretive series. 
7. Develop an intern program whereby we can hire our talented 
seasonal work force. 
8. Restore interpretive training and develop training to address the 
critical issues facing the service. 
9. Because cf the increased workload of the agency, the 
component of the I & RM positions should be 


interpretative 
separated out and chief interpretive positions created. 


I have quoted extensively from Bill Everhart’s report and hope | 
have maintained the purpose of his effort, for which I am grateful. 
I am also thankful to the National Parks and Conservation Aasocia- 
tion for the use of their material. Any misrepresentations from the 
use of these excellent reports that may have inadvertently ap- 
peared in this paper are entirely my own. 





Bridging the Communication Gap: Linking 
interpreters to Resources Managers and 
Researchers 





In the Summer 1989 issue of Interpretation, Al Lovaas, Regional 
Chief Scientist in Alaska stated: If research can be thought of as 
the inquisitive and analytical mind of the National Park Service, 
Interpretation is its heart. Parks desperately need scientists to 
document what resources we oversee and how we can protect those 
resources. But while scientific data is essential in courtrooms, and 
parks are invaluable control areas for researchers, parks, of course, 
are important for more than their scientific valu~« I believe that in 
the minds of many visitors for example, the greatest value of 

rests in their inspirational qualities. Inspiration falls within the realm 
of interpretation, and by appealing to the emotions of visitors, inter- 
preters can help assure the future of our parks. But science is essential 


Only when visitors understand the critical problems that threaten 
park resources can we expect them to play a role in minimizing 
those problems. Interpreters must use current research and 
resource management projects as tools to focus attention on 





With the help of a Horace Albright Employee Development Fund grant, 
Lois Winter opted to take a two year leave of absence from her National 
Park Service career in In to return to graduate school and 
Pe te ak ate research project in Acadia National Park. 
ee 
ae Service as the publications specialist and 
a ee eee among 
she is working to build an effective communication 
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resource issues confronting our parks. In addition, interpreting re- 
search projects allows visitors to explore the value of parks as 
laboratories for social, cultural, and natural resource studies’an im- 
portant park value that visitors may not intuitively appreciate. 
ae net SERED SS SD RS TS 
remain current in their thinking and helps assure that information 

directed to the public is up-to-date. Finally, research and resource 
management are FUN to talk about! Effective interpreters are 
eager to enliven their presentations with new information, and 
visitors lore to hear up-to-date reports describing what’s going on 
behind-the-scenes to protect the parks. 


Obviously, a communication link between researchers, resource 
managers, and interpreters benefits us all. But how successful are 
we at maintaining that link? More often than not, I have been 
frustrated with the lack of effective communication between NPS 
interpreters, resources managers, and researchers. When I worked 
as an interpreter, I thought of all kinds of things we should all do 
to foster a closer communication link. My ideas seemed simple 
enough, but they didn’t always materialize. Based on years of ex- 
perience in interpretation, my two years of experience in research, 
and discussions with tens of researchers and NPS employees, here 
are my recommendations for bridging the communication gap: 


1. Designate a research liaison in the Interpretive Division 
of each park with the formalized duty of forging an effec- 
tive link between resources managers, researchers, and 
interpreters. Many Park Service employees wax eloquently about 
the need for resource gc epee: sors depdaoon. + emg 
communicate with one another. But a collective 
+ wayne 5a is one that tends to remain urdone. By ~~ 
‘co one individual, it's far more likely that the job 
ee ee ene research liaison 
be an individual who has worked in the park long enough to 
know the park’s resources well. In addition, the liaison should 
demonstrate a sincere interest in scientific research and resource 
management. Duties of the research liaison could include any or 
all of the following: 
a. Maintain good working relations with the park’s resource 
management staff. Understand resource management's objectives, 
poten ge wathenery <> Amando pamadongene, aeninatehert a 
alae Eka iceaedias ae 
meetings, and suggest new research questions. tific 
reports and j articles relevant to issues in the park and at- 
tend scientific conferences. Occasionally observe and/or participate 
a eee 
management the primary contact between researchers 
and the park staff, but remind resources managers that interpreters 
have specific concerns that require ac’ ‘ve participation. 


b. Review draft research project that define and formal- 
ize the National Park Service's in with researchers. Do 
not interfere with resources managers’ responsi ility to comment 
on research design; carefully limit comments to the researcher- in- 
terpreter communication link. (See suggestions in #2 below). 


c. When a new research project begins, attend meetings ordinarily 
scheduled between the park's resource management staff and the 
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researchers. Written reports should not substitute for a fece-to- 
face mee*ing with the research team. Cu'tivate a realistic under- 
standing of the research project’s objecti ves and limitations. 
Discuss realistic ways that resources manayers and researchers 
can assist interpreters in understanding research and interpreting 
it t visitors. In addition, discuss ways that interpreters can help 
resources managers and researchers. Interpreters may “fer assis- 
tance designing quality signs, writing press releases, tr:king 

or otherwise sharing informzt/ion with the public. 
When field work is carried out ir high visitor use areas, curious 
visitors may interfere with the progress cf field work. Interpreters 
can help turn the problem into an opportunity by running inter- 
ference for researchers and by interpreting research activities to 
visitors. Park managers may be able to encourage interpreters to 
assist with research on government time. Alternatively, some in- 
terpreters may be interested in volunteering time to gather 


messages 
propriate’or inappropriate"in regard to the research project. Find 
out whether or not evidence of the research project (i e flagging, 
traps, collection equipment, collared animals, controlled burns, etc) 
will be visible to park visitors. Assure researchers that their efforts 
to communicate with the research liaison will be evident in the 
park’s interpretive program. 
d. Throughout the project, remain in contact with rescrces 
managers to monitor the progress of the research. But because 
second-hand information has a tendency to stray from reality, peri- 
odic check-points should be established at which the research 
liaison, resources managers, and the researcher meet to discuss re- 
search progress. 
Depending on the nature of the project, the research liaison may 
encourage the researcher to lead a field trip, present a lecture, or 
write an update for field interpreters and/or park visitors. In many 
instances, the researcher is an under-paid, over-worked graduate 
student. With competing demands for their time, it may be tough 
for graduate students to be altruistic. To reinforce the importance 
of the communication link, an honorarium could be provided for ef- 
fective field trips, lectures, or written updates. (If the Park's 
natural history association sponsors the update, payment need not 
turn into an administrative nightmare for the park). 
e. At the end of the research project, maintain contact with the 
Resource Management Specialist to confirm that all requirements 
detailed in the research proposal regarding the communication 
link have been met and that final questions have been resolved. 
f. Establish a communication network with nearby universities 
and state conservation . A tremendous amount of timely 
and important research directly relevant to park interpreters hap- 
pens outside the boundaries of the national parks. 








managers. 
provide field interpreters a maximum amount of information in a 
minimum of time. Summaries can include a bibliography to direct 
field interpreters to more detailed sources of information. En- 
courage field interpreters to include relevant and accurate 
information on research in their programs. 














h. Make sure that a copy of every research report is accessioned in 
the park library. Similarly, deliver appropriate annotated research 
project slides and photographs to interpretive files. 


i. Organize a lecture series on research and resource management 
projects relevant to the park’ for NPS staff, local residents, and 


j. Design inte:pretive activities that highlight research or resource 
management projects. Invite visitors to participate in actual or 
monitoring, beaver management activities, etc. 





a. Require that copies of the research project proposal, thesis 
proposals, and final project reports and/or theses be delivered to 
the Interpretive Division's research liaison. Delivering only single 
copies to Resource Management is inadequate. 

b. Require researchers to meet with the research liaison and 
resource managers at scheduled intervals throughout the project 
and at its conclusion. 


c. At the conclusion of a research project, ire the researcher to 
complete a brief report, written in layman's , to sum- 


will offer interpreters with com demands on their time, more 
palatable bedtime reading than a full-blown project report. (It 
might even whet their appetite to read the entire report!) 


d. Normally, researchers are required’as they should be"to present 
a final oral report to the staff. Although admittedly impos- 
sible to always control researchers chould be 
to make every effort to present their final report when 

a maximum number of seasonal park employees are available to 
hear the presentation. 

e. Require researchers to provide slides, specimens, or other tan- 
sii Teeann Ghat can bo wand tn tabeupective coamente. 
3. Because research may have significance in parks other 
than the one in which it was carried out, every 
Chief of Interpretation should stay in touch with 











Greater cooperation between researchers, resources managers, and 
interpreters is necessary and possible. If we can accomplish the ob- 
jectives outlined above, I believe we will have come a long way 
towards establishing the interpreter-researcher/resources manager 
connection. With up-to-date and acc::ate information from re- 
searchers and resource will have a vital tool 


managers, interpreters 
needed to mobilize public support for long-term Park protection. 





Robert J Hoff 


Supervisory Park Ranger 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park 


National Park Service: Life with Principle 


The 75th Anniversary of the founding of the National Park Service 
provides a convenient, if temporary, vantage point from which to sur- 
vey the journey and evolution of one of the most successful social ex- 
periments yet undertaken by the American people. The use and 

of public lands for the public good, now and in the fu- 
ture, fell upon a tiny Federal agency. Established in August of 1916, 
the NPS took as its guiding star the purpose so well-known to us ail: 
the wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 
This 75th Anniversary marks three/quarters of a century of the 
women and men of the NPS each doing their individual part in car- 
rying out the NPS Mission as embodied in the fundamental agency 
purpose above. 


Additionally, as each of us has a number of months or 
in the NPS. This is a period of time in which we individually 
ve been our part, on a daily basis, to achieve the NPS Mis- 


Our own journey and evolution in the NPS is a 
woven fabric of the parks where we worked, our jobs in 
co-workers, the visitors we have served, and 


saying: 
At a lyceum, not since, I felt that the lecturer had chosen a 
theme too foreign to himself, and so failed to interest me as much 


as he might have done. He described things not in or near to 
his heart, but toward his extremities and superficies. There 
was, in this sense, no truly central or centralizing thought in this 


Thoreau, a brilliant observer of people, places, and nature, wrote 
enn te hye pe emer sabe may 

, and willingness to share into a far 
t to live a Life With Principle we must 
concern ourselves with matters in or near to our heart. 























We, like those who preceded us in the National Park Service, Live 
With Principle. We care deeply about what we do. 


The 75th Anniversary is a vantage point from which to take pride 
in what we have accomplished in these last 75 years and ty reedu- 
cate ourselves to the importzat work which remains to be done. Let 
this noble work, this enjsyable work and our Lives With Principle 





What is there about the National Park Service that causes the 
American public to single out this organization from other govern- 
ment agencies? Why is the NPS respected and admired by an over- 
whelming majority of those questioned in numerous pol)s? If not 
the single most important factor, then certainly a large contributor 
is the quality of the interpreive presentations to which our visitors 
have become accustomed. You may have a different theory. Certai:.- 
ly we do have an advantage with the very special sites which we 
manage; the total quality of our service is a product of the whole 
ever, after more than fifty years of growing up in Parks and serv- 
ing in this organization, it is my studied opinion that it is our 
outstanding interpretive program which makes us so different. 
Start with the fact that we call them interpretive prorrams, rather 
than informational or educational. NPS Interpreters often are able 
to provide visitors with a very positive emotional experience, one in 
which the visitor relates personally. Many of our outstanding inter- 
ee ee ee 
remember the strange feeling I had when I heard the very 
real sounds of the Confederate artillery racing to go into battle posi- 
tion at Petersburg, or the sounds of the Unicn caisson« and limbers 
being put into place during the 125th Anniversary demonstrations 
ee eee 
pend ages plmnynect tt ag meg sry Sache | 
smells, and even opinions of the furnace ller at Hopewell Furnace. 


Even in those sites which are heavily visited, an effective inter- 
preter can appeal to the emotions of visitors. Watch the 
expressions of the faces of visitors to Independence Hall even on 
the most crowded days. In of all the distractions, good inter- 
preters reach visitors, and carefully chosen words and 
expressions, interpreters create a feeling in the very souls of 
visitors for the true significance of the site. 


It is not only our special programs, such as tours and campfire 
programs, which set us apart, however. It is also the helpful, posi- 
tive attitude displayed in visitor centers and fixed stations which 
create favorable impressions for visitors. Actually, se el 


perience is that the ty of service in a majority 


establishments has ted so much that when you encounter 
friendly, helpful em they stand out. Visitors have come to 
expect this same y service from us «nd it shows! I know how 
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nard we emphasize this kind of service in all our training, and I 
also know how difficult it is some days when it seems that every- 
thing is going wrong. If anyone ever thinks that it is not important 
to take that extra step to help or serve the visitor, think again. 
With the ever increasing threats to the resources we manage, with 
the new and creative methods being used t» protect resources, and 
with the increasing concern, awareness, and inve'vement on the 
part of the public, I believe that it is an exciting time to work for 
the National Park Service. More than ever before, it is important 
for our interpretive programs to not only provide the visitor the op- 
portunity to experience emotionally the significance of the 
resources, it is imperative that our interpretive progrems alert 
visitors to our efforts to carry out the parks’ management objec- 
tives and our attempts to be good neighbors within the community. 
There are, today, more opportunities than ever for creative expres- 
sion, for experimentation, for issues in which to become involved. 
Today's successful managers do not say, We can't do it that way; 
we've never done it that way. 


We have a long tradition to maintain. We have always been the 
leader in interpretation. To stay in front, we have to work at it. We 
will continue to work hard. It is important. The public tells us it is 
important. 





interpretation: A Tool for NPS Expansion 


The National Park Service is not the only federal bureau or agency 
that preserves resources of outstanding natural, cultural, and 
recreational value and interprets them to the public. But it is the 
only one that was created and exists primarily for those purposes. 
The mandate to interpret as well as preserve such resources is in- 
herent in the familiar language of the 1916 act charging the Ser- 
vice to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations. The Service's founders took full advantage of this 


interpretive mandate, first by promoting interpretive activities in the 
parks, then by using these activities as evidence of the Service's supe- 


rior ability to manage places entrusted to other agencies. 


The Service's first policy statement’a May 1918 letter from 

of the Interior Franklin K Lane to Director Stephen T 
Mather, prepared by Horace M Albright"elaborated on its interpre- 
tive mandate: The educationa! .. use of the national parks should 
be encouraged in every practicavle way. University and high-school 
classes in science will find special facilities for their vacation 
period studies. Museums containing specimens of wild flowers, 
shrubs, and trees and mounted animals, birds, and fish native to 
a 
6a , 


The Service's first reasonably comprehensive interpretive 
blossomed at Yc‘lowstone and Yosemite in 1920. Visiting 
allen Leaf Lake in the Tahoe region the year before, Mather had 
been impressed with a of nature guiding and evening lec- 
tures conducted by Loye Holmes Miller of UCLA and Dr 














Harold C Bryant of the California Fish and Game Commission. Math- 
er persuaded the pair to transfer their activities to Yosemite the 
following summer. There Bryant organized and directed the Yosemite 
Free Nature Guide Service, whose programs included daily guided 
hikes and evening lectures and campfire talks. At Yellowstone, Super- 
intendent Horace Albright made Ranger Milton P Skinner the 
Service's first official park naturalist. Skinner conducted field trips, 
gave lectures, and prepared natural history bulletins with the aid of 
two seasonal rangers. One was Isobel Bassett, a geologist and the 
first female interpreter employed by the Service. 


Yosemite and Yellowstone moved forward simultaneously in 
museum development. Ranger Ansel F Hall organized the 
Yosemite Museum Association in 1920 to plan and raise funds for a 
park museum, which opened in 1922 with a scale model of 
Yosemite Valley built by Hall and mounted birds and mammals 
prepared by Chief Ranger Forest S Townsley. Milton Skinner 
started Yellowstone’s museum in 1920 in a former bachelor 
officers’ quarters at Mammoth Hot Springs. His exhibits included 
specimens prepared by Chief Ranger Sam T Woodring. The 
American Association of Museums and Rockefeller and Carnegie 
philanthropy supported the development of more refined museums 
and exhibits at Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, and Mesa 
Verde later in the decade. 


To further the spread of interpretive ventures throughout the na- 
tional park system, Director Mather appointed Ansel Hall the 
Service’s chief naturalist in 1923 and soon afterward made his 
Education Division one of three equal units"with the Landscape Ar- 
chitecture and Engineering divisions"in the bureau’s field 
organization at Berkeley, California. Hall’s functions included over- 
seeing and setting standards for the hiring of park naturalists, 
many of whom were trained in the Yosemite School for Field 
Natural History founded by Harold Bryant in 1925. Interpretation 
attained still higher organizational status in 1930 when Horace 
Albright, Mather’s successor, made Bryant an assistant director in 
charge of the new Branch of Research and Education in 
Washington. 


Albright’s foremost goal was to expand what was initially a 
western park system into a truly national park system. The 
Service’s greatest opportunity in the East lay in the realin of his- 
tory and historic sites. There, beginning in 1890, Congress had 
charged the War Department with acquiring and preserving a 
number of historic battlefields, and presidents had proclaimed 
several historic forts and other features on military reservations as 
national monuments. 


Immediately after Lecoming director in 1929, Albright testified in 
support of legislation to transfer the War Department’s military 
parks and monuments to the Service. His primary argument was 
that the Service was better equipped to interpret the parks and ex- 
plain the history of them with its trained guides and lecturers. We 
will administer these parks not more efficiently in so far as actual 
protection is concerned, he declared, but we will administer them 
so as to make them mean more to the people of the country. 


Key congressmen remained unpersuaded that the Service was bet- 
ter qualified than the military to run the military parks. To prove 
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them wrong, Albright got Congress to establish three new historical 
parks in the East under Service administration in 1930 and 1933. 
With George Washington Birthplace National Monument came a 
stone shaft previously in War Department custody, and Colonial 
National Monument (containing Yorktown Battlefield) and Morris- 
town National Historical Park (site of Continental Army 
encampments) brought the Service directly into military history. 
In 1931 the Service hired its first park historians, Floyd Flick- 
inger and Elbert Cox, at Colonial, and its first chief historian, 
Verne E Chatelain, in the Branch of Research and Education in 
Washington. 

Albright was thus well positioned to argue for the War 
Department’s parks in April 1933 when he accompanied the newly 
inaugurated President Franklin D Roosevelt to inspect the 
Rapidan River fishing retreat that ex-president Herbert Hoover 
was donating to Shenandoah National Park. Just before leaving of- 
fice, Hoover had signed legislation enabling Roosevelt to reorganize 
the executive branch of government. In conversation with Albright, 
Roosevelt readily agreed with his transfer proposal and directed 
him to initiate an executive order for the purpose. 


Roosevelt’s final order, effective August 10, 1933, gave the Service 
not only the War Department’s areas but the national monuments 
then held by the Forest Service and the national capital parks, pre- 
viously managed by a separate office. Forty-four of its new 
acquisitions were historical areas, which would henceforth com- 
pose a majority of the national park system. 


Interpretation would now be even more central to the Service’s 
purpose. For generally speaking, interpretation is more vital to 
public appreciation of historical parks than natural parks. The lat- 
ter, typically encompassing beautiful scenery, wildlife, and other 
inherently appealing features, may be enjoyed aesthetically by 
most visitors regardless of whether they understand the geologic 
or biologic phenomena underlying them. But few historical parks 
can be appreciated without some explanation of what occurred 
there in the past. 


Indeed, the basic rationale for the Service’s involvement with his- 
torical areas has been interpretation, not preservation. Historical 
areas have typically been added to the National Park System not 
from a desire to preserve intrinsically valuable resources, but to 
communicate various aspects of America’s past to the public. The 
preservation of their resources is usually a means to this end 
rather than an end in itself. With such precedence given to the 
stories of historical parks, the Service has regularly restored, 
reconstructed, and otherwise manipulated their cultural resources 
to degrees that it would never consider for natural resources in 
natural parks. Such actions are not, in any literal sense, preserva- 
tion; they are interpretation. 


With the Historic Sites Act of 1935, Congress ratified the new role 
attained by the Service in Roosevelt’s executive order. Befitting the 
central place given interpretation in cultural resource manage- 
ment, the act specifically authorized the Service to restore and 
reconstruct historic properties, to establish and maintain museums 
and historical markers in connection with such properties, and to 
develop an educational program and service to communicate their 











significance to the public. No comparable legislation buttressed 
natural interpretation. Although the Service continued and ex- 
panded its activities in the latter field, its legal authority to do so 
remained only the general provision in the 1916 act to provide for 
the enjoyment of park resources. 


National Park Service interpretation thus served a manifold pur- 
pose during the bureau’s first decades. The Service’s mostly 
natural interpretive efforts through the 1920s benefitted visitors to 
its mostly western parks. The capability gained thereby in the in- 
terpretive field helped justify the Service’s major expansion in the 
1930s into eastern historical areas, where interpretation would be 
an even more important part of park management. Interpretation 
thus served the expansionist agenda of its institutional sponsors 
and its own place in the institutional scheme of things as well as it 
served the public. 





Michael A Capps 
Historian 
Southeast Region 


The National Park Service and the Evolving 


Interpretation of Westem History: Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial As a Case 


Study 


One of the more exciting developments in the interpretation of his- 
tory within the last twenty years has been the increased interest in 
the study of the common man. This has often been referred to as 
the new social history and has manifested itself in the study of 
material culture, or the things people used in everyday life, and in 
specialized studies of women, ethnic minorities, urban history and 
rural lifestyles. Western history has not been immune to this trend 
either, as is evidenced by the numerous studies in the field that 
focus upon these same subjects. 


Much of this reorientation of how we look at history can be traced to 
the 1976 Bicentennial of the American Revolution. A heightened 
awareness of our national heritage at that time was translated into 
the formation of countless local, state, and national groups and or- 
ganizations to commemorate the anniversary and to call attention to 
other important periods in our past. But along with th* increased ap- 
preciation of the significance of the traditionally studied political and 
military events, there was also a growing desire to know more about 
how the people themselves had lived. This perspective has come to be 
known as looking at history from the bottom up and has influenced 
the interpretation of history in many ways. 

The National Park Service, with its many historical parks, historic 
sites, and affiliated landmarks has, since the 1930s, been heavily in- 
volved with the interpretation of American history. In fact, a 
thematic framework exists for the purpose of assuring that all facets 
are adequately represented. For a long time, the interpretation of 
these areas was, , centered primarily on the traditional view of his- 
tory; but with the strong emergence of public interest in social 
history, NPS sites have changed their emphasis. 


Perhaps the best example of this is the Museum of Westward Ex- 
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pansion at the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, which was 
opened at the height of the movement iu July, 1976. Reflecting the 
new perspective, it focuses on westward expansion from the view- 
point of the people involved. Although a product of its time and 
influenced by what was then the trend, it has, in turn, had a sub- 
stantial influence on the continuing interpretation of western 
history by helping to keep the story of the common man alive in 
the years since 1976. Further, it has effectively bridged the gap be- 
tween the world of academic knowledge and research and the 
world of the average visitor. By presenting history to the public in 
an interesting manner through unique exhibits, knowledgeable inter- 
preters, and well researched media we have helped to bring an 
accurate account of western history before the people. 


The approach to the story of westward expansion in the Museum 
of Westward Expansion is from a predominantly social history 
perspective. The people of the westward expansion are the center 
of our attention. Events or famous figures are introduced only to 
provide the necessary historical context. The heart of the story is 
what westward expansion was like for those who actually par- 
ticipated. This museum provides people"some well known, some 
unknown"the opportunity to tell their own story. 


Several methods are employed to accomplish this goal of interpret- 
ing western history from the bottom up. The first, and most 
obvious, medium we work through is our exhibits. Open galleries 
tell the stories of the mountainmen, explorers, buffalo hunters, sol- 
diers, Indians, cowboys, miners, farmers and others who played a 
role in the shaping of the West. Ordinary things used in their 
everyday lives appear alongside images of themselves and the 
land. Through direct quotes they communicate their thoughts and 
impressions of their experiences. Thus, visitors can read Thaddeus 
Kenderdine’s words about what it was like being an ox teamster on 
the Santa Fe Trail and see displayed, nearby, tools of that trade 
such as a draft chain and an ox yoke; or look at the painting of a 
mountainman setting beaver traps displayed below an actual 
beaver trap mounted on the wali; or read a farmer’s words of 
despair while looking at an historic photograph depicting the vast 
emptiness of the Great Plains. All of the galleries are arranged so 
that they overlap one another, in much the same way that the 
people interacted with each other. The visitor is free to walk 
among them and experience a bit of western history. 


Another way in which we broaden the interpretation of western his- 
tory is ‘hrough our interpretive programs. We talk about the kinds 
of things that motivated settlers to go west, what practical 
preparations had to be made for the trip, what it was actually like 
to spend every day for six months traveling by wagon and living on 
the trail. We discuss the lifestyle of the frontier soldier; what kinds 
of food he ate; how he really spent his time; how he felt about 
where he was and what he was doing. We look at the customs and 
practices of the Indians; how buffalo were hunted; how a tepee was 
made; what role spiritual beliefs played in their lives. Through all 
of these programs, and many more like them, the common theme is 
the ordinary people and the ordinary aspects of their lives. It is 
this kind of thing that today’s visitor is most likely to identify with 
and is, unfortunately, too often neglected in traditional approaches 
to western history. 




















A third way in which we share western history with the public is 
through the interpretive media that we produce. Brochures, a park 
newspaper, slide packages and interpretive bulletins are all ways 
in which we can reach visitors with information related to western 
history. With these tools we can provide more in-depth interpreta- 
tion in a format that visitors can take away with them. It also 
enables us to continue our influence beyond the actual visit. Fur- 
ther, all of the things we produce are based on solid historical 
research from the professional academic world; we work hard to 
keep abreast of tine latest interpretations within the field. By incor- 
porating that information into our interpretive media, we can 
broaden its impact outside the scholarly circle. 

Yet another way in which we have an influence on the interpreta- 
tion of western history, and the one with perhaps the greatest 
potential for long term affect, is our museum education 

Since 1977 we have offered children" preschool through 12th 
grade"an opportunity to learn about America’s westward expan- 
sion through special programs and activities that help them 
experience, at least in part, western history for themselves. These 
programs incorporate a variety of participatory techniques and 
hands-on objects and provide a unique learning experience that 
cannot be acquired from classroom textbooks. A child who has 
spent a full day in a frontier classroom has a much better under- 
standing of what school was like for his ancestors in the West than 
if he had merely read about it. A child who has handled items that 
Indians would have fashioned from buffalo bones and skin; or tried 
on a cowboy’s working gear; or practiced the drill of a frontier sol- 
dier; or smelled the castoreum used to bait a beaver trap, is very 
likely to retain images that will stay with him and, perhaps, foster 
a long- lasting interest in the field of western history that may lead 
to new interpretations of our past. 


In addition to the ranger-led programs, other non-personal com- 
ponents of the museum education program enable us to reach an 
even larger audience of school children. Slide packets on the various 
groups of people featured in the Museum of Westward 

have been prepared and can be borrowed by schools for use as teach- 
ing aids. Each packet contains twenty to forty slides showing artifacts 
and exhibits, explanatory historical information, and a bibliography 
of other sources available. We also have traveling trunks of hands-on 
objects, mounted photographs, and teacher handbooks that have 
proven to be an excellent resource for groups unable to visit the 
museum. With these items we can extend our influence, and sub- 
sequently that of western history, over a greater area. 


Incorporated within our museum interpretation, interpretive 
media, and education program, and in keeping with the growing at- 
tention being given to specialized studies, we give particular 
attention to several subjects during the year. Programs during 
Black Heritage Month in February focus on the contributions of 
black explorers, mountainmen, soldiers, cowboys, miners, and 
homesteaders. In March the role of women in the West is examined 
in-depth during Women’s History Week. Native American Week in 
November gives us an opportunity to explore some of the cultures 
of the original inhabitants of the West and to take a look at how 
those cultures were affected by the westward push of the 
Americans. A couple of new programs that we are in the process of 
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developing will emphasize immigrants in the West and, as part of 
our observance of the Columbus Quincentennial, the Hispanic 
heritage of the American West. All of these programs are based 
upon the latest research and serve to expose the evolving inter- 
pretation of western history to a large and diverse audience. 


Through all of these methods"exhibits, public programs, interpretive 
media, and the museum education program"the Museum of 


Westward Expansion is substantially influencing the interpretation 
of western history. It has helped to bring the world of academic his- 
tory into the realm of public history by making research accessible to 
a much larger audience. It has done much to counteract the negative 
consequences of poor interpretation by its strict adherence to ac- 
curate information. Because of its focus on people, it has stimulated 
interest in those who have the perception that history is nothing 
more than names and dates. It has stayed in step with the changing 
interpretation of western history and has influenced the way a great 
many people view it. It has shown that history can, indeed, be inter- 
esting even to non-historians. It is, in effect, a history of the people, 
for the people. That is, after all, what it is really all about. 





Daniel R Tardona 

Assistant District Interpreter 
Kathleen L Manscill 

Museum Curator 

Great Smoky Mountains Nation- 
al Park. 


Museums, Museum Curators, and 
Technicians: Their Role in Interpreting 
Natural and Cultural Resources 


Park museums and the personnel who maintain them are an integral 
part of the Interpretive program. Interpretation of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the National Park Service would be incomplete without them. 
You may think that the real natural and cultural resources are out- 
side, but keep in mind that indoor exhibits illuminate and serve as ex- 
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longer can be experienced on the outside and be safely preserved. 
Museums and their staff play a vital role in the NPS mission to con- 
serve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the 
wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for future 
generations. Ned J Burns in his classic text Field Manual for 
Museums, written for NPS museum workers, illustrates an excellent 
history of NPS museums that all should read. Mr Burns aptly points 
out that museums protect valuable, perishable and fragile natural 
and cultural objects, some of which may be displayed for the park 
visitor. In turn, the visitor gains a greater understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the natural and historical features of a park that might other- 
wise not survive outside the confines of the museum case. Museum 
exhibits tell parts of the park story and illuminate the meaning of the 
individual park. Park museums, just as the parks they serve, do not 
stand alone. Parks and their museums form a coordinated whole, and 
tell a larger story of our entire nation’s natural and cultural history. 
In addition, park museums tell the National Park Service mission of 

ion for the benefit of all the earth and for future genera- 
tions of humankind. 


Let us not forget the individuals who maintain and interpret our park 

















museums. We should not forget these dedicated individuals who 
often spend a great deal of time in basements of visitor centers 
documenting, storing and caring for much of our natural and cul- 
tura! artifacts. These people are very much interpreters of our 
park resources. 


We would like to present a little of the history of the museum con- 
tained within the Great Smoky Mountains National Park and also 
provide some anecdotal examples that illustrate the interpretive 
value of our National Park museums and how museum staff provide 
interpretation to the park visitor. Visitors to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains are thrilled with the lifelike specimens on exhibit at the 
Sugarlands Visitor Center (Museum). The exhibit, mounted in 1984, 
contains freeze-dried and plastic models of animals and plants found 
in the park. So realistic are the individual specimens that the 
curator, while cleaning a freeze-dried opossum, was asked, How do 
you get him to stand so still?, and when opening a plexiglass exhibit 
case containing plastic models of plants Are you watering the plants 
today? What 2 wonderful opportunity a curator has to get in some 
good interpretation and visitor contact while performing the regular 
chores associated with exhibit care that on the surface might seem 
mundane and void of opportunity. The visitor did not know that the 
opossum is North America’s only native marsupial and a native resi- 
dent of the Smokies. Museum collections are more than objects on 
exhibit in visitor centers or furnished houses. Squirreled away in 
storage rooms are huge insect collections, thousands of mounted 
plant specimens, study skins, jars of wet specimens ranging from a 
29” Hellbender to infinitesimal fresh water shrimp, spiders, snakes, 
and frog eggs. In addition to natural history specimens, there are cul- 
tural artifacts that cover almost every aspect of pioneer life, farming 
and hunting tools, housekeeping and food preparation equipment, 
clothing and furnishings. 


The museum collection at the Great Smoky Mountains was begun in 
1930-31 when Ranger Philip R Hough began picking up items teft be- 


homes enabled him to obtain many abandoned articles. Because of 
his propensity for what some considered trash, he at times was 
referred to as Junkman Charlie. 


During the same period, Arthur Stupka, Park Naturalist, was collect- 
cantare: cee et eet 


sho early 15006 brought together into the Park collection. 
Shaan Gun eauunanh eile, b enonsh ent tb GusG. ettiats 
found a home in climate-controlled cages in the Oconaluftee Visitor 
Center. Natural history and archival materials are stored at the Sugar- 
lands Visitor Center in a climate-controlled and secure room. 
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Above 1966: In the library of Thomas 
A Edison's home, park historian 
John Heath stands before Edison's 
desk as he explains some of Edison's 
inventions to a group of children. 


Right Early 1920s: Dr Harold C 
Bryant conducts a nature walk in 
Yosemite Valley. 


Far Right Undated: A ranger con- 
ducts a nature walk in Redwood Na- 
tional Park. 

















Top Left 1980s: Ranger Margaret BEFEPEP< PSIS7 > 
Brooks talks to a group of children at e; B2SZ5 FH : 
Golden Gate National Recreation , se 
Area. 


Above Left Undated: West Coast 
maritime heritage is discussed with 
visitors to Bath House at the San 

Francisco Maritime Museum. 


Above Right 
Undated: Ranger naturalist Carl 
Sharsmith shows how to make a 
monkey flower move by tickling it 
with a pine needie. 


Right 1929:Participants at the First 
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of California at Berkeley. Attendees 

include: Front L-R: Yeager, Russell, 

Hall, Harwell. Back L-R: Brockman, 

Coffman, Bean, McKee. 














Employees, researchers, and visitors have found the collection to 
be a treasure trove of valuable information. Not only do people 
come to see Grandma's spinning wheel, but a short time ago a 
man, raised in Philadelphia, found a picture of himself and his 
grandfather taken shortly before the family broke up. Tears filled 
his eyes as he gazed at the photo. 


Researchers seek information on rainfall, temperature, plant and 
animal species, and acid rain. Natural and cultural history collec- 
tions often provide important baseline and reference information 

that help park resource managers evaluate and make decisions to 
guide them in protecting and preserving the park’s resources. The 
sign-in book for use of the collection shows that in 1990 more than 
500 individuals had reason to use the facility. 


With such a large number of objects in storage, it would be ideal if, 
rather than retaining many of these artifacts always in storage, in- 
dividual items could be exhibited on a rotating basis. This would 
provide an even greater number of visitors an opportunity to ex- 
perience some of the treasures and provoke visitors to seek even more. 


With visitation to the Great Smokies in excess of 10,000,000 visits 
annually, it is estimated that at least 7,000,000 individuals visit 

and enjoy the objects on exhibit at four visitor centers and two fur- 
nished houses. Each item has its own story to tell. We have only to 


Freeman Tilden in his definition of interpretation states that the aim 
is to reveal meanings and relationships through the use of original ob- 
jects. Museums and their staffs certainly accomplish this goal. 
Tilden’s six principles can be followed by careful exhibit design and 
presentation, which in our opinion, is accomplished for the most part 
by NPS park museums and staff. The important facets of the whole 
story told by our park museums and museum staff us to il- 
lustrate to the visitor the fragility of many natural and cultural 
resources. This vital component of our total interpretive program may 
help insure that the resources found on the outside today, do not be- 
come known in the future only as objects enclosed in glass. 











Eleanor Hall 

Education Assistance 

Diane James 

Education Specialist 
Interpretation Division 
Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 


The Education Program at Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial Celebrates 
the 75th 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial and its Museum Educa- 
tion Program have become a very respected part of the St Louis 
community and is on its way to becoming nationally recognized. 
For many years, JNEM has worked closely with St Louis Public 
Schools in developing programs and resources which address es- 
sential requirements of the Core Competencies and Key Skills 
for Missouri Schools and St Louis Public School Curriculum. 
Copies of the curriculum guides are te of the park’s library. 
The staff is encouraged to use the gui developing its 
programs and resource materials. By carefully designing park 
programs and resources to help educators teach the prescribed 
curriculum, students reap the benefits. Two programs of which 











the park is especially proud, are the School Partnership Program, 
and Troveling Trunk Program. 

Through the park’s cooperating association, the Jefferson National 
Expansion Historical Association, JNEM has maintained a con- 
tract with the St Louis School Partnership Office for the past ten 
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schools in 1979 as part of the city’s desegregation plan. The 


experience. All programs are three to five sessions and always in- 
volve one or more sessions outside the classroom. While many 
across the country are solely school-business col- 


The Partnership Office acts as the liaison between the schools and 
the community sponsors. Businesses design programs to enhance 
their image in the community and to introduce students to future 
career opportunities. Educational and cultural institutions design 
and sponsor programs, giving them exposure in the community 
and opening students’ eyes to more elusive types of career oppor- 
tunities. Teachers can then contact the Partnership Office to learn 
about programs that would fit into their curriculum. Or teachers 
can the Partnership Office with ideas for programs that 
enhance their curriculum. 


JNEM's association with the school office began in 1980, and was 
the first cultural institution to design and sponsor a Partnership 
Program. Each semester a contract is drawn up that JNEM 
will provide a series of four-session programs which assist stu- 
dents and teachers in using resources at Gateway Arch and the 
Old Courthouse to enhance social studies and language arts cur- 
riculums. Each four-part program includes a visit at the 
school, two on-site at JNEM and a up or post-site 
visit at the school. program also incorporates a specially 
designed writing project. Ranging from the Museum of Westward 

under the Arch to the history galleries at the Old Court- 
house, JNEM presently offers nine different program topics. Most 
of the programs are targeted for grades four through six but within 
the last two years, special programs to serve both kindergarten 
and high school classes have been designed. Both programs proved 
to be very successful. 


ada. ghnay te se Fg Ae Sa yh ye A World of Dif- 


ference, was in conjunction with a nation-wide program, 
of the same name, to reduce prejudice and discrimination 
among young . In 1985, the Anti-Defamation League in Bos- 
ton proposed tion of a coalition of interested parties in 
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the private sector, education and media in a joint campaign to 


As JNEM became more aware of A World of Difference, and its 
goals and objectives, several staff members proposed that the 
park become more involved. They chose to design a program il- 
lustrating how cultural and religious diversity played a role in 
the development of St Louis and the West. Whereas prej judice 


daily schedules, high school classes are seldom able to make 
field trips and take advantage of the Museum Education 
Programs. The park approached the Partnership Office with the 
they agreed to work as the liaison between the park 
and area high schools. The program was then designed as a four- 
part program including a pre- and post-visit at the school, one 
vit othe Museum at the Arch and one vst to the galleries at 
the Old Courthouse. The students were also assi a writing 
project as a part of the program. Many students were very crea- 
tive and developed poems and rap verses based on the program 
material. The teacher was very supportive and the majority of 
students were enthusiastic and eager to learn. The image of the 
apathetic, indifferent high school class was shattered. Several 
students and teachers even helped the park to establish its sum- 


introducing 
career choices available to them in the National Park Service. At the 
first classroom session, the interpreter will discuss how the National 
Park Service and JNEM evolved. The following week, the students 
will visit JNEM where they will tour the grounds and meet with rep- 


residence of Ulysses S Grant and Julia Dent Grant. The site, which 
was first acquired in 1989, is still in the very early stages of develop- 











ment. After visiting the site and meeting with its divisional staff 
members, students will be asked to prcpose operational guidelines 
for White Haven. They v.ill present their ideas at the final class- 
room session. 


JNEM is very proud of its association with the St Louis School 
Partnership Office and with the St Louis area’s elementary and 
secondary scnools. Over the last ten years Partnership Programs 
have evolved into prototypes for other St Louis cultural institu- 
tions, which are just now becoming involved with the School 
Partnership Program. 

Another Museum Education Program, of which the park is very 
proud and whi-h has great potential for the future, is its Traveling 
Trunk Program. The philosophy behind this program is, if the people 
can't come to the museum, send the museum to the people. Even 
though more than 64,000 students attend the Museum Education 
Program annually, either through affiliation with the School Partner- 
ship Office or through regularly scheduled programs, there are 
thousands of others who do not have that opportunity. 

Trunks, which serve as mini-museums, often bridge the gap. 


The trunk program at JNEM began about ten years ago with a 

ing art exhibit. After a time, the art exhibit was phased out 
Taal heocamak ae ca eee 
full-sized footlockers with tools, utensils, clothing, games, 
a ides, videotapes, books and other instruction- 
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trunk to those a for loan. subject of this year’s trunk is 
the 75th Anniversary of the National Park Service. This is some- 
what a departure from the western history and environmental 
themes of the seven other trunks currently circulating. Neverthe- 
less, because of public respect for the National Park Service, staff 
members expect the trunk to be popular. 


Although the majority of trunks at JNEM are loaned to elementary 
schools, there is an increasing demand for the trunks by other or- 
ganizations, such as Scout troops, civic clubs and retirement 
homes. Consequently, the 75th anniversary trunk is designed ti) ap- 
peal to a wide range of ages and interests. Its contents are diviied 
into five categories which are described below. 


I. HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF NATIONAL PARKS 


National Parks are so much a part of American life today, they are 
often taken for granted. Many citizens are unaware that America’s 
ee 

world. This unique contribution to world civilization is 
described on laminated information cards. Other iter.'s are a 
videotape and a set of photographs on park history for older stu- 
dents and adults. For younger children, an activity is feat::red 
entitled, What is a National Park? 


In additior., the trunk contains pictures and information on a near- 
by world class heritage site"Cahokia Mounds State Park in Illinois. 
World class heritage sites are places selected because of their 

universal significance. They may also be seen as global extensions 
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of the national park concept. Information on Cahokia is included, 
not only as an example of a world class heritage site, but also be- 
cause it represents cooperative efforts between different kinds of 


parks in different political jurisdictions. 


Il. THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM TODAY 


The trunk contains a large laminated map of national park sites; a 
notebook. with descriptions and examples of different types of national 
parks; slide sets of selected parks"some purchased, others developed by 
staff members; national park posters; and a trivia card game. 


Ill. NATIONAL PARK SITES IN THE ST LOUIS REGION 


Since we expect the majority of loan requests to come from the St. 
Louis area the trunk contains a tri-fold stand-up display of nation- 
al park sites in Missouri and bordering states. This display is 
suitable for libraries, classrooms, store windows, etc. Brochures 


IV. CAREERS IN THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

A tri-fold stand-up display of careers in the National Park Service is 
featured with all divisions represented. Another item is a notebook 
filled with information on both careers and volunteer service. 
Hats, clothing and other insignia typical of different divisions are 
in the trunk. There is also a display of embroidered patches from 
several national parks. An activity in which students plan their 
own park and design a logo accompanies the patch display. 

V. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO CELEBRATE THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
FOR SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND OTHER GROUPS 


them out, are bound in a notebook. These include bulletin board dis- 


plays, essay and poster contests, and visits to national park sites. 


The 75th anniversary trunk, like all of JNEM’s trunks, is borrowed 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Full details may be obtained by 
calling (314) 425-6010 or writing to Traveling Trunk Program, Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial, 11 North Fourth Street, St 
Louis, Missouri 63102. 

The staff at JNEM is very proud of its interpretive programs and 
resource materials that have been ‘eveloped over the years. 
Through the park’s Museum Educ ution Program, its image has 
been enhanced in the community, and thousands of students have 
been instilled with an appreciation of their past, and some direc- 
tion for their future. With the emphasis the National Park Service 
is now placing upon education, JNEM is looking forward to a 


bright and productive future. 





William Burke 
Supervisory Park Ranger 
Lowell National Historical Park 


Lowell in 1916: The Workshop of the World 


Lowell has shown the way to textile greatness and its mills are 
monuments of industry known the world over. It is hard to find an 
article that is not made in Lowell. It is commonly supposed that 
Lowell weaves cloth and that nothing else of consequence is 




















manufactured here. Lowell makes the ammunition hoists used on 
the battleships, the cash carrier systems in use in the great stores, 
boats, boilers, broadcloths, plush, bunting, cartridges, hosiery, 
machinery, sailcloth which has been used by the America cup 
defenders, patent medicines of national and international repute, 


Seventy five years ago, the city of Lowell produced enough cloth an- 
nually to go around the world seven times. According to the Lowell 
Board of Trade, Lowell was home to more than 1,000 manufactur- 
ing plants, and boasted citizens who were thrifty and energetic, 
strong in patriotism, watchful of their good name and that of 
Lowell. Lowell is wide open to the worker, but there is no room for 
the shirker. Lowell was a versatile, progressive, modern and bus- 
tling industrial power. 

The year 1991 proved to be equally invigorating for Lowell and 
Lowell National Historical Park. Opening soon, the Boott Cotton 
Mills Museum is the first major NPS museum on industrial his- 
tory. Exhibits focus on the impact of industrialization and Lowell's 
contribution to America’s Industrial Revolution. A Weave Room ex- 
hibit with up to ninety operating power looms will be a highlight of 
the museum. A sneak preview of the Weave Room was offered on 
August 25, 1991. 


In addition, the Lowell National and State Parks Visitor Center is 
hosting a temporary exhibit: Lowell in 1916: The Workshop of the 
World. Visitor Center staff has gathered information and historic 
objects that will interpret Lowell in 1916, including exhibits on eth- 
nic and labor groups, prominent Lowellians, the musical, military 
and economic impacts of World War I, preparedness parades, the 
City Parks Commission, and a photographic now and then look at 
city landmarks. July and August marked the addition to the ex- 
hibit of a 1916 Model T Ford to help interpret the city’s transporta- 
tion system. 





Wilson Hunter 
Interpretive Specialist 
Max King 

Supervisory Park Ranger 
Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument 


Bonding a New Course: Cultural 
interpretation at Canyon de Chelly 


Canyon de Chelly National Monument is located in the heart of 
the Navajo Indian Reservation and is the only National Park or 
Monument that is not owned, at least in part, by the National 
Park Service. Within the park are several Navajo families, living 
much as they have for generations. Interpreters at Canyon de 
Chelly must not only interpret prehistoric Indian culture, as rep- 
resented by the Anasazi cultural remains, but they must also in- 
terpret both the historic and (highly visible) contemporary 
Navajo culture. This creates both challenges and opportunities 
for interpretation. 


In years past, the emphasis of interpretation at Canyon de Chelly 

was on the Anasazi culture. However, as visitation escalated, along 
with a growing interest in American Indian culture, the need for in- 
creased interpretation of Navajo culture was seen. Concurrent with 
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these events was a growing feeling among the park staff that it 
was the contemporary Navajo culture and its history which made 
this park truly unique. At what other national park or monument 
might the public have the same opportunities to learn these 
things? 

Yet, the decision to put a greater emphasis on interpretation of 
contemporary Navajo life led to other questions. How could we 
insure that the interpretation would be appropriate? What is- 
sues of cultural sensitivity would have to be dealt with? Was it 
appropriate for non-Navajos and/or non-Indians to interpret 
Navajo culture? What kind of training and preparation would 
need to be done to prepare interpreters for this new task? It is 
these and related issues which have guided our approach to in- 
terpretation the last three years at Canyon de Chelly. 


One of the first areas we looked at were the interpreters 
themselves. It seemed obvious that there should be Navajo 
interpreters working at Canyon de Chelly. This was a uni- 
que opportunity for the Navajo people to educate the 
visiting public. There had been Navajo interpreters here in 
the past; however, we sought to increase their number. 
This coincided with a general effort within the park to in- 
crease the number of Navajo employees. We were especially 
interested in finding good interpreters who were from the 
canyon itself. In these efforts, we were very successful. 


Our goal, however, was not to have an all-Navajo interpretive 
staff. We felt that, as in nature, the strongest systems are those 
which have variety. Our desire was to create a staff that was 
predominantly, but not entirely, Navajo, which would provide 
quality interpretation. Based on the feedback from visitors and 
park staff, we feel that we have been successful in finding crea- 
tive, effective interpreters each season. The variety among staff 
members enables each person to learn from the others. By shar- 
ing their backgrounds and experiences, they combine their 
considerable talents and strengths to form a cohesive unit. 


We have not fully completed our objectives in this area. Our next 
goal is to broaden our interpretive coverage by adding a Pueblo 
Indian to our staff, possibly a Hopi or Zuni. This would add yet 
another dimension to American Indian interpretation at Canyon 
de Chelly. We were unable to do this in 1991, but our recruit- 
ment efforts continue. 


Having a good team of interpreters, however, is not enough. 
There are issues and questions with which all the interpreters 
must deal. One issue which American Indian interpreters face is, 
How much is too much? Many of the questions and themes which 
Navajo interpreters encounter, deal with feelings and emotions 
that are very close to them and may be hard to confront or 
answer. As one Navajo interpreter said, I feel like I'm giving 
away a part of myself when I talk about certain things. 


We try to help our Navajo interpreters dea! with this issue. By 
first of all recognizing their feelings as valid and a part of their 
traditional values, we can help take away some of the pressure 
by enabling them to see these are normal feelings. We help them 
recognize that each person is an individual and must decide how 














far is too far. One Navajo interpreter might answer questions 
that would make another uncomfortable. We encourage Navajo 
interpreters to share their experiences and talk about how they 
deal with these feelings. And we support our staff in their efforts 
to maintain their integrity. Canyon de Chelly is a powerful 
place, and all interpreters may have experiences here they wish 
to keep to themselves. Though each interpreter has an obliga- 
tion to help visitors understand the area and its people, they 
also have a right to the privacy of their feelings. 


Another issue which figures prominently in our training and 
discussions is the interpretation of Indian culture by non- In- 
dians. Obviously, as evidenced by the make-up of our staff, we 
do feel that non-Indians can interpret American Indian cul- 
ture. However, we need to make sure that all interpreters 
receive the correct training. Many interpreters of Indian cul- 
ture are not sensitive to American Indian values and 
traditions. They bring their own perspective to the issues or 
the culture and don’t consider alternative points of view. We 
try to insure this does not happen at Canyon de Chelly. 


During our seasonal training we deal extensively with issues of 
cross-cultural communication. We bring in many American In- 
dian speakers who talk about differing cultural traditions and 
values. We utilize our Navajo staff to talk about its perspective 
of interpretation of Navajo life. We place special emphasis on 
Navajo residents of the canyon, who are able to impart some of 
what the canyon means to them"a portrait of the canyon as a 
living entity. American Indian and Navajo philosophy form the 
basis of our approach to training. 


The goal of this training is to make all interpreters aware that 
they normuzily approach any subject from their own perspective. 
We try to enable our interpreters to broaden their viewpoints, to 
include ideas and values from other cultures. By integrating and 
synthesizing different perspectives on the same issue, the inter- 
preter can often create a new and unique approach to an issue or 
problem. If we can do nothing else, we at least wish to make the 
interpreter aware of his or her own built-in perspectives and 
prejudices. You can’t remove your blinders if you don’t realize 
you're wearing them. 


In recent years, one of our goals during training and 
throughout our entire interpretive program, has been to 
practice this synthesis and integration we have been 
preaching. By taking established Park Service goals and ob- 
jectives and implementing them with traditional American 
Indian values and traditions, we feel we are creating a new 
and vital course of cultural interpretation. We have found 
that these two paths, Park Service and Indian traditions, 
often converge if we but take the time to look at their true 
meanings. This bonding of two traditions is what supports 
all interpretation at Canyon de Chelly today. 


We haven't solved ali the problems, met all the challenges, 
answered all the questions, or even discovered what all the ques- 
tions are. But we have made progress"and begun to create a 
quality cultural interpretation program in the process. The issue 
of American Indian interpretation is one which the Park Service 
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has only recently begun to address. At Canyon de Chelly, we feel q 
that the true path lies in a melding of the two traditions. By listen- 
ing to both voices, we may enable ourselves to speak with one. 




















—Betters 





December 3, 1991 


Dear Mr. Ridenour: 


This past summer our family of five spent three weeks 
touring the eastern United States and visited several 
National Park Service sites. It was wonderful to 
finally see places that I only read about and viewed 
on television as youth growing up in Chicago. It was 
also an opportunity to introduce my children to our 
American heritage after being educated for the past 
three years in Canada. 


Previously, my impression of the NPS was a Ranger 
saving trees and driving a pick-up truck with Lassie. 
Now, it is of professional men and women who are com- 
mitted to preserving those tangible elements of 
America’s heritage and sharing it with its citizens 
and neighbors. At the risk of writing a travel log, 
my positive impression of the NPS compels me to share 
a few of our experiences. 


Gettysburg was our first stop. We had a wonderful 
tovr with an NPS certified guide. Through him we ap- 
preciated the magnitude of the battle, thousands of 
men fighting on thousands of acres. 


At Antietam, our next stop, the clearly marked self- 
guided tour route allowed us to privately become 
acquainted with the scene of the bloodiest day in 
American history that every American should learn of, 
never forget, and never let happen again. 


Washington, D.C. for the Fourth of July was fantas- 
tic, better than Disneyland. Your staff entertained 
us while waiting for the ride to the top of the 
Washington Monument. The Lincoln and Vietnam 
Veterans Memorials, the Capital Building, the fire 
works, and the marvellous sites of the Mall filled 
our visit with lasting memories provided in part by 
the NPS. 


At Fort McHenry, I realized that the NPS was a remark- 
able organization. Expecting a dry presentation, the 
NPS Ranger enlightened me on the fascinating 
Strategies of the Battle of Baltimore and the history 
of the fort in following years. It occurred to me 

how successful the NPS is in training its highly dedi- 
cated staff and preserving the treasures of the 
People of the United States. 


In Philadelphia, our Ranger gave us an entertaining 
presentation on the Liberty Bell. It was probably 
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the tenth time she had spoken that day but her ex- 
planation was fresh and enthusiastic. The Ranger, 
who guided us through Independence Hall emphasized 
the significance of the great things that happened in 
those chambers. 


The NPS professional approach was repeated at the 
Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island. Visiting Ellis 
Island was a sentimental experience; my four 
Grandparents passed through those halls. I was fas- 
Ccinated by the exhibits and on how well kept the 
facility was. My youngest daughter still likes to im- 
itate the Lady by standing straight and raising her 
right hand as if holding the torch. 


At Minute Man, the NPS Ranger explained the life of a 
revolutionary war soldier, demonstrated a musket, and 
introduced us to the music of the era, while wearing 
the uniform of a colonial soldier. My son loved it. 


Guided tours, film presentations, displays of ar- 
tifacts, lectures, questions and answers, wonderfully 
prepared color brochures, appropriately stocked gift 
shops with exceptional reading materials, the NPS con- 
sistently delivered a quality product at all the 

sites we visited. Your friendly staff gave us direc- 
tions, advised on places to eat and stay, and the 
Ranger at Minute Man gave my son a lesson on how to 
play a colonial flute. 


Congratulations on 75 years of service. No other 
government agency better displays to its citizens 
America’s culture, history, expertise, strength, and 
sensitivity. 


With warmest regards and great respect to the men and 
women of the National Parks Service I am: 


Sincerely yours 


Danilo Simich 
An American in Canada 














Reviews 


Mills, Enos, Adventures of a Nature Guide and Essays in Interpreta- 
tion, Edited by Enda Mills Kiley, Foreword by Tom Danton, National 
Park Service, Friendship, WI: New Past Press, Inc, 1990. 


Enos Mills is considered by many to be the founder of the profes- 
sion of interpretation. After a seventy years’ absence, his wisdom 
and inspiration is again available to us in this paperback edition of 
his essays. Enda Mills Kiley, Enos’ daughter, has selected eight 
new Mills essays to accompany the seventeen in the 1920 edition. 


This is a book that every interpreter should add to their must read 
list. Filmaker Ken Burns, when asked why he produced his Civil 
War epic, said, If you don’t know where you have been, how can 
you know where you are going. That thought is fitting for this 
book. As we try to define our pros”ssion, Mills’ essays give us much 
needed perspective. 
Mills was an untiring promoter of this new profession. Long before the 
name interpreter was applied, he described nature guides as inter- 
preters of nature. In his essays, Guides Wanted and The Evolution of 
> Nature Guiding, he revealed his vision for the profession: 


Before we realize it there will be municipal and private nature 
guides in state parks and in national parks. Nature guiding is a 
splendid opportunity for young men and young women. It is a 
worthwhile life work and one that will add immeasurably to the 
general welfare of the nation. 


It is probable that nature guiding will become a nationwide and 
distinct profession, and, though different, rank with the occupa- 
tions of authors and lecturers. 


Mills was an author and lecturer of renown. His engagements in- 
cluded the White House and community halls across the nation. 
His descriptions of mountain adventures and observations of na- 
ture were printed widely, including The Saturday Evening Post, 
Atlantic Monthly and Harpers. But Mills’ true devotion was to the 
guests at his inn at the foot of Long’s Peak. 

Years of experience with people shaped his philosophy of interpreta- 
tion. He drew on the leaders of the nature study movement, and quoted 
them often, but his own unique principles remain a living legacy: 

A nature guide is not a guide in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and is not a teacher. At all times, however, he has been rightfully as- 
sociated with information and some form of education. But nature 
guiding, as we see it, is more inspirational than informational. 

A nature guide is an artist. His work is to incite interest" an inter- 
est that will develop"that can never be satisfied. 

The nature guide arouses interest by dealing in big principles” not 
with detached and colorless information. 
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Students of Freeman Tilden can readily see the source of inspira- 
tion for Tilden’s principles of interpretation. Mills laid the 
foundation for interpretation as clearly shown by the writings in 
this book. 

Mills understood that the most important attribute for an inter- 
preter was passion: Passion to know intimately all you can about 
your subject. Passion to know human nature and how to communi- 
cate effectively. And a crusader’s passion to preserve as much of 
nature as you can. 


Mills was a friend and correspondent with John Muir. Together 
they battled the commercial interests that would despoil the 
American wilderness. Mills’ efforts lead to the creation of Rocky 
Mountain National Park in 1915. 


To describe Mills as a keen observer of nature is inadequate. He 
would trek through the Rockies for days, in all seasons, living off 
the land, pausing to absorb all around him. Several essays give us 
gripping accounts of these mountain adventures. We are rewarded 
with insights on the forces that shape the physical and living en- 


vironment. 

Mills believed photography to be a necessary skill for every nature 
guide. This edition is illustrated with 26 photos made from Mills’ 
collection of glass negatives. 

The Enos Mills Cabin Museum is still maintained by the Mills 
family. School children and drop-in visitors are led on trail hikes in 
the Mills tradition. We should all take a pilgrimage to this shrine 
to interpretation. But until we can, this book offers a next-best op- 
portunity to explore our heritage. 


Nature guides have a fine chance of becoming distinguished 
citizens. May their tribe increase. 


Indeed. 


Michael Gross, Professor of Environmental interpretation, College of 
Natural Resources, University of Wisconsin, Stevens Point. 
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About this Issue 
Fall 1991 


Forthcoming Issues 


Editor’s Note 


interpretation is a combined effort of the Washington Division of In- 
terpretation and the Regional Chiefs of Interpretation. The publica- 
tion is edited and designed by the staff of the Interpretive Design 
Center at Harpers Ferry: 

General Editor: Julia Holmaas 

Technical Editor: J Scott Harmon 

Designer: Phillip Musselwhite 


Andy Kardos, Harpers Ferry Center 
Russ Smith, Mid-Atlantic Region 


Winter 1992, Interpreting the Columbus Quincentenary 
Glen Kaye, Southwest Region 
Bill Springer, Southeast Region 
Spring 1992, Using Mass Media in Interpretation 
Mike Watson, Washington Office 
Cindy Kryston, North Atlantic Region 


Your editors respectfully solicit the contribution of articles from 
the readers for forthcoming issues of Interpretation. If you wish to 
submit an article for consideration, please contact one of the Con- 


In order to make Interpretation more turly a forum for the exchange 
of ideas among interpreters, we will include a selection of respon- 
ses to articles in the form of Letters to the Editors. Please submit 
all letters to: 


Editor, /nterpretation 
% Washington, Office, Division of Interpretation 
Box 37127 


Washington, DC 20013-7127 
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Visitor Services Specialist 





As promised in my article in the last issue, I assembled a work group in 
early Fall to address Interpretive Work Force issues. The work group is 
made up of nine members and represents a variety and diversity of inter- 
pretive The members are: Jane Schmidt, Chief of Inter- 
pretation at Fort Necessity NB; Russ Smith, Regional Chief of 
Interpretation in the Mid-Atlantic Region; Larry Waldron, Chief of Inter- 
a ee eee 
terpretation at Adams NHS; Joe Zarky, Chief of 

Badlands NP; Barb Maynes, Interpreter at Olympic "Gail Hazelwood, 
Chief of Interpretation at Martin Luther dr. NHS; Reid Miller, Inter- 
preter at Agate Fossil Beds NM; and myself. We met here with repre- 
sentatives of WASO and Department Personnel and OPM and spent 
three days working through what turned out to be some very complex is- 


sues. I am currently to synthesize what we discussed and put 
it into a form that will be for review and comment early in 
1992. 


I am currently looking for people who are interested in serving as infor- 
mal sounding boards to review draft proposals, and other documents 
relating to this project, over the next six months or so. If you would like to 
participate in that role, please contact me directly here in WASO. 
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